5           DACIA  BEFORE  THE ROMAN COXQURXT.

Dacian power. Augustus boasted that he had sub-
dued the Dacians in their own home and transplanted
many of them into Bulgaria ; but the nation was not
conquered, much less was its territory occupied. The
policy of the early Roman Emperors was to prevent
the Dacian bands from crossing the river, not to
annex their country to the Empire. When the civil
war of 69 A.D. necessitated the withdrawal of the
legions from Mcesia, a Dacian invasion of that pro-
vince at once followed, which was repulsed by orders
of Vespasian. Once again, the sole means of paci-
fying the people was to transplant them over the
river. Dacia at this period was little more than a
desert, and it looked as if the nation were on the
point of disappearing, when a great chief arose and
led it to renewed victories. This man was Deccbalus
whose name, uthe strength of the Dacians," is the
most appropriate summary of his career. Possessing
a scientific as well as a practical knowledge of war-
fare, he spent the two first years of his reign in
making preparations for attacking the Roman posses-
sions south of the Danube. It is said that he even
attempted to form an alliance with the Parthians
against the common foe. In 86 A.D. he at last
crossed the Danube with a disciplined army behind
him, and drove the Romans to the Balkans before
him. Two Roman generals succumbed to his arms,
and the historian Tacitus might well regret the
defeat of the Roman legions and the capture of a
Roman standard. At the news of this double reverse
the Emperor Domitian took the field in person against
the Dacian monarch. But he cautiously remained